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THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE RELIGION OF JESUS 



PROFESSOR FRANK C. PORTER, PH.D., D.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



That the Christian religion ought to become again the religion of 
Jesus is the conviction of very many in our day. Who that believes 
in Christianity and hopes for its dominance over mankind does not 
long first of all for unity among Christians ? And of all movements 
toward unity what one seems so natural, so much in accordance with 
reason, and so full of promise, as the movement back from all the 
differences of opinion and of organization to which rival sects owe 
their existence, to the simplicity that is in Christ? Yet this very 
movement, entered upon by many with enthusiasm, seems now to 
be leading to new differences and disputes, and there is danger that 
the watchword, "I am of Christ," may again be uttered in a divisive 
spirit, over against tendencies that may still be characterized by the 
old party phrases, " I am of Peter," " I am of Paul," " I am of Apollos." 
There are those to whom the Christian religion is so far identical 
with the church that any return from the present to the past is excluded. 
"I am of Peter," the founder of the Christian church. There are 
those to whom Christianity means the divinity of Christ and the 
atoning significance of his death, so that to go back of the death and 
exaltation to the earthly life of Jesus means to go back from the gospel 
to its incomplete preparations. " I am of Paul," the seer of the exalted 
Christ, the interpreter of the crucified one, the Christian theologian. 
There are those also who seek to be men of their own time, who 
attempt in each age to adopt the current knowledge and philosophy, 
and in its terms to restate the Christian truth, to interpret the world 
in accordance with the Christian principle. "I am of Apollos," 
the Christian philosopher and man of letters. It is not my purpose 
directly to combat these various objections to the effort to return to 
Christ — those, for example, of Loisy, the Catholic; or of Kahler, the 
confessional theologian; or of Pfleiderer, the philosopher; or — most 
recently, and shall we say unexpectedly ? — those of Wellhausen, the 
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historian, who finds in the death of Jesus rather than in his life the 
most definite cause and explanation of the historical origin of Chris- 
tianity. I do not wish to controvert these objections, because every 
one of them is valid against some form of the movement to return to 
Jesus, and also because the proper motive and aim of that return is 
the recovery of a simpler and more rational form of Christianity, 
which will promote the unity of Christians and not create new divi- 
sions. Certainly the movement back to Jesus should not be under- 
taken in a way to give offense, but rather to remove it. It should 
not erect new walls of partition, but should break the old walls down. 
It should not alienate but reconcile. So only can it be a true 
return to him whose mind is contained in the command that men 
love one another, and in the prayer that his disciples be one; to him 
who preached peace to near and far, and would have all, however 
they may differ, work together for the building-up of one holy temple 
in Christ, one spiritual habitation of God among men. If unity 
cannot in the end be promoted by this return, let us not attempt it. 
But, on the other hand, if the unity of Christians one with another, 
and of all good people under the Christian standard, is not to be 
furthered in this way, then what other way is left for the pursuit of 
this goal so much to be desired? If objections are valid against 
some forms in which the return to Christ has been urged, can it not 
still be so conceived and attempted that objections may fall away ? 
Is it not possible so to lift up the banner, "I am of Christ," that all 
Christians shall at last be impelled to exclaim : " If you are of Christ, 
so also are we?" 

The various criticisms of the movement back to Christ may per- 
haps be reduced to three: its impossibility as a historical task; its 
inadequacy, because the Christian gospel is not given in the words of 
Jesus, but only in his death; and its inconsistency with the principle 
of development. To these three criticisms, for each of which a strong 
argument can be made, the most effective reply would be a state- 
ment of the religious teachings of Jesus of such a sort that the criticisms 
would not apply to it, or be valid against it. Cannot such a state- 
ment be made ? Is it not possible so to undertake the return to Jesus 
that it shall not make Christian faith depend on the necessarily 
uncertain results of historical research in the peculiarly difficult 
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region of gospel criticism? And then, in the things that may be 
accepted with confidence as teachings of Jesus, do we not find the 
gospel as well as a new law; the full gospel, and not only a stage 
preparatory to it? Perhaps Paul did not find the gospel in the 
earthly life and teachings of Jesus; but John, it would seem, did. 
Perhaps we may not be able to find our Christianity in the teachings 
of Jesus in just the way in which John found his there, yet we may 
follow his example and do in our way what he did in his, may see in 
the earthly Jesus the manifest grace as well as the truth of God. 
May not the third objection also somehow vanish at sight of that 
which Jesus most surely taught ? May we not find that a real return 
to him signifies, not a retrograde, but a forward movement; not any 
sort of bondage to a letter, but the liberty of the spirit ? 

What, then, did Jesus most surely teach ? Leaving aside sources 
that are less secure and matters that are most in dispute, what are 
those things that the simple reader of the gospels finds, and that the 
critical student does not question? Perhaps we cannot do better 
than ask of Jesus the two questions which Professor James formulates 
as the questions about which different religions divide. All religions 
agree, he says, that there is something wrong about us as we natur- 
ally stand, and that we are saved from the wrongness by making 
proper connection with the higher powers. They differ as to the 
nature of the higher power, and as to the manner of our relation to it. 
What then, in the view of Jesus, is the name and nature of the divine 
help which may come to man's aid, to reinforce his better against his 
worse nature, and to enable him to overcome the wrongness of the 
world? And then, how can man avail himself of this help; what 
relation exists or may exist between him and the divine helper ? It 
is Professor James who says that these are the two questions we must 
ask if we would understand a man's religion. I have not selected 
just these questions because it is easy to come to an agreement about 
Jesus' answer to them. It must be evident, however, that it is easy; 
that men can hardly go far apart in their interpretation of Jesus on 
these two points. And if these are the really important points about 
which we need to know his teaching in order to understand his religion, 
we may start upon our study with a favorable presumption, so far as 
the first of the three objections to our effort is concerned — the objec- 
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tion that we cannot return to Jesus because the recovery of his teach- 
ings is historically impossible. 

I. What, then, according to Jesus, is the divine power from which 
saving help comes to us in our efforts to overcome or escape the wrong 
that is in and about us, and to make the right prevail ? The power 
is God, and the reign of God as Jesus knew it is not only in heaven, 
but here on earth, and not only in a future age, but already real and 
prevailing. Here and now Jesus saw and experienced the invisible 
but irresistible power of goodness. If it seemed small, it was speedily 
to grow to evident greatness. We can trust the presence and the 
power of the saving, healing forces of goodness here and now, and 
can work with them and leave them to work in confidence and hope, 
sowing our seed and watching the earth bring forth of itself blade 
and ear and grain. Nature should reveal to us the helpful and saving 
power of God in the world. It is he that feeds the birds and clothes 
the lily and the grass of the field. Without his thought no sparrow 
falls to the ground. The very hairs of our head are numbered. 

The best name of this God who thinks good and does good to the 
least of his children is "Father;" and the nature of his fatherhood is 
most manifest in his love for the most undeserving among his sons 
and in his joy in the recovery of the lost. The great difference between 
Jesus' knowledge of God and that of his contemporaries was that 
they thought God a Father of the chosen nation, the righteous people, 
one who loved those who loved him and should give, and in the end 
did give, his best gifts to those who best deserved his favor. That 
he did not always seem to do this, that the wicked sometimes pros- 
pered and the righteous suffered, was the great inconsistency, the great 
offense to faith which the Jews struggled to explain, for which they 
almost blamed God. The task of religion was, they thought, to 
deserve God's favor and earn his help. The task of theology was 
to explain the frequent apparent failures of God to act in accord- 
ance with his nature and his pledge. 

Jesus, too, saw that God does not deal with men as they deserve; 
but he had a different explanation of this from any that the Jewish 
theologians had hit upon — an explanation that he found in human 
nature and in his own heart. Fathers do not give gifts to their chil- 
dren because they have earned them. They give because they love. 
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They are not less righteous because they do not give according to 
the measure of strict justice; for love knows another and better way 
than the legal to make righteousness prevail. What Jesus saw in 
God's dealings with men was not the failure or the mysterious con- 
cealment of righteousness- He saw a wonderful forbearance, a suf- 
fering patience toward wrong, a non-resistance of evil, through which 
sin, even though for a time it increased, would yet at last be con- 
quered and brought to an end. That love was the motive and 
salvation the end of God's forbearance toward evil Jesus knew 
because he saw love working in just this way to just this end in the 
human heart at its highest, and because he felt and knew its nature 
and its ways in himself. It is God's way to give more than is deserved. 
It is his way to rejoice most in the recovery of the lost. Human life 
contains many illustrations of this, but the truest one is that which 
fatherhood furnishes. The father's forbearance with sin, the father's 
joy in the return of the lost son, reveal the inner nature of the power 
which bears with sin, that sin through its very excess may be brought 
to an end. The long-suffering of the divine love is the power of 
salvation. It is thus Jesus interpreted the fact, so trying and inex- 
plicable to the Jewish mind, that God's gifts are freely given to all, 
that he makes his sun rise on evil and good, and sends rain on just 
and unjust. God does not love those only who love him. Far from 
showing a failure of justice or a limitation of power in God, this 
conduct reveals his highest quality and sets our highest ideal. 

II. This carries us over to Jesus' answer to the second of our 
questions. How are men to avail themselves of the divine power 
that helps and saves them, and in what sort of relation to it do they 
stand ? There are two sides of this matter. One is the evident 
inference that, if God like a father gives good gifts to us, we like chil- 
dren are to receive them with humility, gratitude, and trust. But 
there was in Jesus' view another side not so evident. If God like a 
father gives help and blessing beyond desert and without reckoning 
to us, we as sons, godlike, must give, and so give, to others. The 
imitation of God, and of this quality in God, his forbearance toward 
sin, his undeserved and unrequited love, his desire to save and his 
joy in salvation, is the task of men. God's love should call out this 
love in us; and, if it does not, if having freely received we do not 
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freely give, if having been forgiven much we will not forgive our 
fellows, then we lose the gift of God and fail of salvation. For our 
imitation of God is not only his gift, but our duty. It is not only 
produced in us by him, but is also a condition without which we are 
incapable of receiving his loving work in us. We have no right to 
pray, "Forgive us our debts," without adding, "as we forgive our 
debtors." "Love your enemies," Christ commanded, in contrast 
to that which was said to those of old, " that ye may become sons of 
your Father," whose sun and rain are for evil and good alike. "Ye 
therefore shall be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect." 

In Jesus' own life we see what these two things mean — trustful, 
childlike worship of God, who gives us all according to our need, and 
an eager, sonlike imitation of God in his forgiving, long-suffering, 
and redeeming love. Of the first of these, the trust of Jesus in the 
saving help of God, we read but little, yet feel that we know much. 
From the temptation and its conquest at the beginning on to Geth- 
semane and its acceptance of the strange will of God, and the cross, 
we know that through all the soul of Jesus rested in constant trust 
and in prevailing peace upon the Eternal. But that of which we read 
most is Jesus' imitation of God. This was conscious and purpose- 
ful, the law and gospel of his life. That which most distinguished 
Jesus' life as a religious teacher, and in the eyes of other teachers 
most condemned it, was his free and friendly association with pub- 
licans and sinners. It is hard for us to imagine how strange this 
seemed and what offense it gave. It was strange not only to phari- 
saical ideals, but to those of antiquity in general. It was in answer 
to complaints against this new way of his that Christ appealed to the 
human joy in the finding of the lost, and through this to the joy in 
heaven over the recovery of sinners. The example of God was his 
justification. 

But such an idea of God was as hard for the men of his time to 
accept as was such a manner of life. God was first of all the Holy 
One, apart from all that was unclean, and man, they thought, should 
separate himself from sinners. By many words Jesus sought to 
impart his own feeling, and to help men recognize in this the true 
nature of God. " The physician," he said, when men first called his 
course in question, "does not go to the well, but to the sick; so I 
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come, not to the righteous, but to sinners." But is the true religious 
life physician-like ? It seemed self-evident to Jesus, and so it seems 
to us in the light of his life; but it was a wholly new ideal. That 
such was God's mind toward men, and that we are to be like him in 
this, no one had clearly seen before. These poor, sinful, unshep- 
herded people, Jesus said, are both more needy and more ready to receive 
help than others. Their response is quickest. They love most 
because they have been forgiven most. The rich and well-fed do 
not come to the feast, but the poor flock in with eagerness. God 
would give to those who know their need and cry for mercy, not to 
those who recount their merits and claim his gifts. But more con- 
vincing, more revealing, than any words were the deeds of Jesus. 
The Pharisees who looked on from without could not confess that 
there was any godlikeness here; but the disciples — unassuming, 
common men — saw Jesus heal the sick and cast out demons and for- 
give sins, they saw the love in his face and the answering love in 
those to whom he ministered, and so they gradually believed and 
knew that such love was goodness itself and revealed the very God. 

How could they, how can we, say too high things of him who first 
saw this truth, and so spoke and lived it that, however we may fall 
short of it, we can no longer doubt or deny ? He saw it in nature, in 
birds and flowers, and in common life; but no one could see it there 
who did not already know it in his inmost soul. There is the source 
of his faith; and so he is the source of our faith. We see that what 
he said of God is true of himself, and then we know it to be true 
of God. 

But the disciples' calling was to be as their Master. What the 
Master's own life interpreted and demonstrated — man's twofold 
response to the fatherhood of God — that the disciples were to make 
their own. They too were to receive God's gifts with childlike trust 
and thankfulness, and they were to become sons by likeness to the 
Father, and that most of all in self-denying ministry to others. This 
was the religion of Jesus; this his account of the way of salvation; and 
how full and free a salvation it was and is ! Childlike trust in the 
Father saves us from that anxiety, which seemed to Jesus so serious a 
questioning of God's fatherhood. One who cares for the grass and 
the sparrows will care for us. Anxiety has two roots, and both are cut 
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off by a real faith in the Father: one is too high a valuation of outer 
things, as if one's life consisted in them; the other is the fear, the 
superstition let us call it, that the power that rules over what we call 
chance and fate is an indifferent or a malicious power. It is only a 
step from anxiety to covetousness, from distrust of God to trust in 
riches. One fears for the things that money will buy, food and 
clothing, and looks to money to save him from his fear, putting it 
truly in the place of God as the savior from the ills and wrongs he 
most dreads. So that to Jesus covetousness seemed idolatry, for 
he put mammon over against God as the alternative object of man's 
worship and service. Over against the fear of poverty and the love 
of riches Jesus urged the trustful worship of God. Nothing less 
can save men from this false fear and this false trust, so debasing to 
the spirit, so hostile to the higher life of man. 

The freedom of salvation, the graciousness of the message of 
Jesus, appears on this side of it, where God the Father is viewed as a 
giver of good gifts to his children. But his message has its side of 
severity also, and we meet that when we turn to his enforcement of 
the duty of likeness to God. The law of love is the beginning and 
end of that godlikeness which, if we would become sons, we must 
attain; and how severe a law is the law of love as Jesus urged it! 
" Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you, that you 
may become sons of your Father." No teacher ever set a higher 
or harder ideal, and none ever urged it in a more uncompromising 
way. This is not a higher holiness for the few; it is the only way to 
sonship, the only way to God and life. It is this or nothing. Jesus 
will accept no substitute. It is all of this, and he will allow no half 
measures. That from which men are saved by this way is selfish- 
ness, and this is simply the proper name of sin. One who is not 
saved from this is not saved from the central wrong and dominating 
evil of the world; he is not saved at all. 

Let me try to suggest by way of reminder some of the things so 
easily remembered, so hardly obeyed, which Jesus found necessary to 
man's imitation of God, to the fulfilment of the law of love. Of 
course, the first thing is a life of helpful, saving ministry to others. 
In a sense, indeed, this is last as well as first. One is to set about the 
hard task of saving himself, by forgetting himself in the self-denying 
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service of those who are in need. When Jesus first called the dis- 
ciples, he said to them: " Come after me and I will make you fishers 
of men." He did not promise to serve them, but to teach them the 
art of service. He did not offer them salvation, but a chance to 
save others. He sent them forth to heal the sick, and help and save 
the poor and sinful. He was distressed when their faith failed before 
an evil power. His joy was great when some returned and said that 
the demons were subject to them. Then he knew that God's salva- 
tion was sure, for others could do his work with him and after him. 

But if men are to serve and save their fellow-men, there must be 
no barrier between them; and how many and high the barriers were 
Jesus knew well. Barriers of sect and caste Jesus tried to avoid by 
choosing his followers from among the common people; and by 
his own example he taught them not to shun the lowliest or the most 
despised. As we naturally receive children with welcoming good- 
will, without suspicion or prejudice, so should we — unnatural, alas, 
though it is — receive all. 

Religion cannot be allowed to stand in the way of the love and 
service of men. The sabbath law is not valid when it conflicts with 
the one law that it is right to save and not to destroy. The laws of 
purity must not check one's foot or hand from helpful ministries. 
Still less can temple gifts or offerings excuse the neglect of the common 
obligations of humanity, or be given a place before one seeks recon- 
ciliation with the man whom he has wronged. 

There are many tempers and actions that raise barriers which 
contradict love and make true service impossible. Anger, impurity, 
untruthfulness, secrecy, the judging of one another, covetousness 
and jealousy, the desire to rule — Jesus pronounced stern judgment 
on them all ; and how persistent they were and are ! The most subtle 
and hard to reach was the last — ambition to rule. Because it seemed 
to be a Jew's divine right to rule over the nations, and because this 
belonged to the very essence of the messianic hope, the disciples 
clung to it tenaciously. It was near the end of Jesus' life when James 
and John asked for the first places in the coming kingdom; and per- 
haps nothing but Jesus' death could have brought about some under- 
standing of the truth of his words that he that would be really first 
must suffer and serve, be last of all and minister of all. 
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Still further, a man may not only lose or limit the capacity for 
helpful service, but may even give actual offense and lead his fellows 
into sin. This contradiction of love called forth our Lord's most 
terrible denunciations. What woes he uttered against those who 
would not enter into life themselves and prevented those who would 
from entering! With what passion he spoke of those who caused 
others to fall! "Get thee behind me, Satan," he could even say to 
Peter, when his words were a temptation. "It is impossible," he 
said again, "but that occasions of stumbling should come, but woe 
unto him through whom they come. It were well for him if a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and he were thrown into the sea, 
rather than that he should cause one of these little ones to stumble." 

But there are not only obstacles to get out of the way and offenses 
to avoid, there are difficult positive graces to gain, if one would 
succeed at all in the imitation of God. Love cannot exist without 
service, but service can be undertaken without love, as a work to be 
done for its reward. So undertaken Jesus gives it no praise or 
promise. To have cast out demons and done mighty works was not 
a passport to the kingdom of heaven. The will of God is the decisive 
thing. God's ministry has certain wonderful qualities which ours must 
have if we are to work out our title to sonship. Untiring forgiveness 
and patient forbearance are special marks of the divine love. They 
must be ours since they are God's, and for the added reason that we 
are ourselves weak and faulty and have no ground for assumption. 
Not as judges must we offer help to our fellow-men; not saying, 
"Let me cast out the mote out of thine eye," unconscious of the 
beam in our own. There must be no aggressiveness and violence. 
That is not love's way and God's way. We must often sow our seed 
and leave the result with the seed and the soil. Patience and faith 
are as needful in one who would save his fellows as energy and good- 
will. After all, it is God who saves; we only through him, in his 
name. Wisdom is needed too. To give pearls to swine is no more 
loving than it is wise. The new patch on the old garment, the new 
wine in the old wine-skins, all such rash and disastrous efforts at 
remedying the wrongs of men, love's insight will avoid. Above all 
we must not resent and resist wrongs done to us. To do so would 
be to assert ourselves instead of forgetting ourselves; it would be to 
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open or widen a breach between us and another over which no help- 
ful ministry can pass ; it would be ungodlike. Resistance to personal 
wrongs satisfies us, but by bearing them we may gain the wrong- 
doer. In many such words Jesus teaches the hard lesson of the con- 
quest of self. He does not try to make the lesson easy. The self- 
sacrifice must be full and free, so far as love requires it. To leave 
parents and friends, to renounce calling or property, may be demanded 
of some if they are to serve their fellow-men in love. Yet sacrifice 
for its own sake Jesus never valued; nor did he call men to a sorrow- 
ful service, for love does not wear the garb or have the heart of 
sorrow. 

When Jesus is enforcing the requirements of a godlike love, we 
feel, and should feel, that his ideal is too high for us. None is 
good save one, that is God. Who then can be saved ? The answer 
of Jesus was : With men it is impossible, but with God all things are 
possible. All things are possible with God, and yet it is God who 
has made salvation impossible if it consists in man's unhelped effort 
to lift himself up into the divine likeness. 

But is it, then, man's unhelped effort after likeness to God that 
Jesus teaches? The expression is very un-Christlike, and suggests 
that we have in using it somehow slipped away from his meaning. 
He does, indeed, set the ideal high. None is good save God. Ye 
shall be perfect as your Father is perfect. But the ideal is love, 
and the love of God is not only over against us as an unattainable 
ideal; it is toward us as a giving and saving energy. We love because 
he first loved us. We do not save ourselves by loving, but God saves 
us by his love from our one great evil and wrong, an unloving and 
self-loving heart. He saves us by his love unto a love like his. So 
we come back again from the imitation of God's love to a trustful 
acceptance of his love. 

The wonderful thing about Jesus' teaching is this very inseparable, 
inevitable union in it of the highest, hardest ethical duty and the 
freest and most generous grace. Strive to enter in; many shall strive 
and shall not be able. Fear not, it is your Father's good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom. We understand his thought best, not when 
we put it in formal theological propositions, which can never get 
beyond self-contradictory or wholly one-sided formulas, but when 
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we look at his own life, and when we look into our own hearts. True 
faith in God as Father unites in an inner harmony the recognition 
of him as a supreme law, and the experience of his gracious gifts of 
forgiveness and moral quickening. It is especially the experience 
of the divine love as a ruling power of love within us that contains 
the clue to this union of opposites that makes up the Christian reli- 
gion. Love is a force morally renewing and vitalizing, mighty in 
its effects, which cannot be found by searching, but which flows into 
the soul, as self-assertion and self-interest flow out; and this hap- 
pens only at the vision and before the presence of God the Father. 
Yet, though all is received, all is also achieved. We are not passive 
recipients of a gift. Jesus never discouraged, but always demanded 
our utmost moral effort. What he required can be called either the 
acceptance in humility and trust of a divine gift, or the manly under- 
taking with the whole heart of a divine commission. His promises 
are to the children, the meek, the trustful; but also no less to those, 
and only to those, who do the will of the Father in heaven. It is 
hard to put in words, without apparent contradiction, the significance 
of love as at once the law of life and the way of salvation. Even 
Jesus could put it only in paradoxes; but his life is not a paradox. 
There all is clear, harmonious, and convincing. And our own 
experience of the meaning of love lifts us above the sense of contra- 
diction. 

Love is indeed a law, and a high and hard one; no other is half 
so hard, but no other is hard at all if this is obeyed. The law of 
love is the only law that can put all stress on the disposition; for this 
disposition cannot remain inactive, cannot but put forth all manner 
of positive and useful activities. The law of love is the only law 
that can put all stress on deeds, for it cannot be obeyed in act unless 
it is first a thing of the heart. Deeds of true love are the only deeds 
that cannot be hypocritical or insincere. The law of love is the only 
law for whose fulfilment the reward of blessedness can be promised 
without danger that it will then be observed for the sake of the reward. 
For the law itself is a denial of selfishness, and one who obeys it for 
himself does not obey it at all. 

Most full of light and meaning is Jesus' dealing with this question 
of reward. He states the great paradox: "Whosoever would save 
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his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake (in 
my way, for my cause) shall save it;" but he does not leave us with 
a paradox. "It is more blessed to give than to receive:" there is the 
solution of the enigma. The Jews obeyed their law for the sake of 
securing a part in the blessedness of the world to come; and this 
they called salvation. But the law of love is one that carries bles- 
sedness in it, and does not simply gain it as wages at the end. Indeed, 
the law of love not only brings joy in the obeying of it, but cannot be 
obeyed at all except by one who rejoices in it. It cannot be taken 
up as a burden; or if one approaches it so, resolving to deny himself 
and take up his cross, he finds the yoke easy and the burden light. 
Instead of a new labor harder than any other, he finds rest for his 
soul. Love is the deep source and unfailing spring of joy. One 
who has drunk of its waters will seek no other to quench his thirst. 
So in Jesus' view, in contrast to Judaism and to much or most Chris- 
tianity, the way to salvation is already salvation itself. 

It is hard to state the moral demands of Jesus so that they shall 
not seem to mean an ascetic renunciation of self and of the world. 
But Jesus did not mean this. The very fact that he cared to heal 
disease proves it; still more the larger fact that he did not wish to 
save his disciples out of the world, but to save the world from evil. 
This is not the devil's world, but God's; and the proof of this faith 
is the fact that we men have the power to make it God's world by our 
being and our doing in accordance with his will. " If I by the spirit 
of God cast out demons, then is the reign of God come upon you." 
Yet Jesus taught no shallow optimism. He never denied the reality 
of evil and sin. That God is in his world, that the world as God 
made it is good, is proved by the fact that we can make it more and 
more good by working with God and for him. 

The difference between the self-denial that Jesus taught and 
asceticism is world-wide. Asceticism, however severe its chastise- 
ments and deprivations, is selfish after all, for it undertakes present 
austerities for the sake of a greater future happiness. But self- 
denial is the denial of self. It does not put a future before a present 
enjoyment, but it puts another's good before our own. Such self- 
denial is not a denial of one's true self; it is, even if unconsciously — 
better if unconsciously — a higher assertion of self, an assertion and 
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realization of the higher self, an act of larger freedom and greater 
joy. So, though Jesus would have us work for the help and salva- 
tion of others, we are working for ourselves at the same time, working 
out our own salvation. The sacrifice is justified by the gain. We 
have but sold what we had that we might buy a field that has a greater 
treasure in it, or a pearl of greater worth than all we now possess — 
as anyone would do. We have lost something of self only that we 
may find ourselves. Jesus dares to put the reward plainly before 
us, knowing that by the way of love we can work for the reward, and 
yet seek not our own. 

We do indeed gain our own by the way of love, but it is not only 
our own that we gain. Love is a joy that cannot be possessed in iso- 
lation; and the salvation that love effects means a perfect community 
as well as a perfected individual. If God helps us that we may 
help others, if Christ calls us to follow him that we may bring others 
to follow with us in the one way of joy, the way of loving ministry, 
then at last, and more and more, all will be serving one another, and 
a society not only of peace and happiness, but of mighty efficiency, 
must arise. Oneness of love does not mean oneness of talent and 
of task, a monotonous uniformity. Jesus knew, and Paul, fully in 
his spirit, expressed the thought, that diversity of calling was the 
characteristic work of the unifying spirit of love. Mutual love can- 
not but encourage and increase the individual diversity which self- 
ishness too often represses, and must therefore lead to an ever richer 
and more varied human life, full of all kinds of activity and accom- 
plishment, all in harmony and all for the building up of the com- 
munity in righteousness and peace and joy. The principles of this 
larger salvation, this coming of God's reign on earth, Jesus fully 
revealed. The responsibility for its realization, after all the cen- 
turies, still falls upon us. 

But the religion of Jesus looks and tends not only toward the goal 
of a society of men living together as brothers, each contributing in 
deed and character to the good of all; it looks and it tends also toward 
the goal of fellowship with God in the world to come. Jesus believed 
beyond doubt and without fear in a divine salvation, not only from 
sickness and sin, but from death. The life of love is an eternal 
life. The hope of heavenly blessedness Jesus set unmistakably before 
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us, and if he said little about it — or much indeed, but not many things 
— I think it must have been because to him the difference between 
the two worlds was not so great as to other men. The same God, the 
Father, is there as well as here, and therefore we need have no anx- 
ious fears for that morrow. The joy that rewards and blesses the 
ministry of love is here as well as there; it is more blessed to give 
than to receive; and no other joy than this that may now be ours can 
be set before us, for this is already such joy as there is in heaven, it 
is the joy of God. True we have much to hope for. What is ideally 
true now must then be fully actual. What we inwardly assent to, 
though it does not yet appear, must have, as it were, outward form 
and vindication. It is now true that if one would be greatest he 
must be least of all. Then the truth must be manifest; the first 
shall be last and the last first. It is now true that blessedness belongs 
to the poor in spirit, to the meek, to the merciful; the childlike are 
already the kings among men; God's kingdom belongs to them; but 
then the lowly shall be exalted. Yet the nature of their glory must 
be then what it is now. We can have no higher hope than that love, 
which now remains often a law over against us, may become more 
and more fully a power within us, our true selves, so that we may be 
fitted for a freer, larger service, and so for a deeper and more divine joy. 
Shall we now close this review of things most certain in the 
teachings of Jesus, the things to which we may hope for a return 
in our own time, and that as a unifying and not a divisive movement 
in our Christianity, without asking what Jesus taught regarding 
himself and the significance of his own person, his life and death and 
exaltation and coming ? We know what the beliefs of Paul and the 
earliest Christianity were in this direction, but we face grave diffi- 
culties when we seek to discover the thought of Jesus about himself. 
Opinions differ too widely for us to look for agreement here. The 
mighty spirit of the apostolic age has at this point created a barrier 
between us and the mind of Jesus which historians have not succeeded 
in breaking down. It was inevitable that the religion of the Father 
should become the religion of the Son. Just how far Jesus antici- 
pated and intended this we cannot say. That God intended it we 
cannot doubt, though there are forms of it which it is not too bold 
to say that God did not intend. Yet even in this difficult region 
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we can, I think, be reasonably sure of some things, and they are 
things that reconcile us to the remaining uncertainties. We may be 
sure that Jesus would not have men come only to him, but rather by 
him to the Father. We may be sure that he would not have them 
think that they are saved by him from God, from his wrath, or from 
his justice. We may be sure that he would not have us put his suf- 
fering in the place of our self-devotion, his cross in the place of ours, 
even though it is only his death that perfected and translated into a 
divine power his message of God's fatherhood. We may be sure 
that he would not have the worship of him take the place or stand 
in the way of following in his steps, as he followed in the steps of his 
Father. 

Jesus was certainly conscious of having a true knowledge of God 
the Father, and gave himself up to living among men and for them 
the godlike life, which he knew, and knowing could not but love; or 
shall we say, which he loved, — such was his nature — and loving could 
not but know, strange and momentous though the knowledge was. 
What it meant we have seen — a life of self-sacrificing ministry unto 
death, not for reward, not in the measure of men's merit, but for the 
joy of seeking and finding the lost, for the blessedness of blessing, 
for the very consciousness of oneness with the Father. What men 
must think of God Jesus told them in words and deeds. What they 
were to think of himself he seems to have left largely for them to 
decide after his departure from them. Failure and even perversity 
seem to attend the effort to uncover the thought of Jesus about him- 
self, as if we were on a wrong path even when we speak of the self- 
consciousness of one whose peculiarity among men was that in a 
true sense he was unconscious of self, conscious only of God and his 
love and of man and his need. The tempter had indeed tried to 
make him think of himself, but he had repelled him by thinking the 
more of God. Anxiety for bread and life, ambition for power, and 
all forms of self-concern, he had put from him because they were a 
denial of God. Men often tried to make him think of himself by 
praise and by blame, by high expectations and by misunderstanding 
and accusation. But he would not confuse the following of him 
and calling him Lord, with doing the will of God; and he would not 
put weight upon words spoken against him; it was God's cause that 
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he could not hear maligned, God's spirit which it was an unpar- 
donable sin to blaspheme. 

Jesus, we well know, is greater because he so humbled himself, 
and made himself of no reputation, and took upon himself the form 
of a servant. He is more our Savior because he so completely set 
forth God as our Savior. We can say the more of him because he 
said the less of himself. Our danger is not in too great trust in him, 
too high a faith, too adoring a worship. But Jesus was not pleased 
with those who followed him outwardly and called him Master, but 
did not do the will of the Father. Personal ministry, however natural 
as an offering of love, he did not seek and did not greatly prize. It 
was in a ministry like his own to others' needs that he wished service 
from men. The worship that he could accept was offered, not to 
him, but to others in his name. To those who so followed in his 
way as he followed in the way of God he would say: "I was hungry, 
and ye gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me to drink; I was 
a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, 
and ye visited me ; I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did 
it unto me." 

In this region, then, where much is uncertain, may we not say at 
least this, that the teaching of Jesus is given no radically new direc- 
tion by what he said of himself; that his religion does not become 
something different because of the place of his person and death in 
it, but remains still just that which he made it by his words and 
deeds, and by the purpose and spirit of his life? It is because I 
wish in this essay to avoid, as far as possible, matters of controversy 
that I leave aside the questions — great though their interest is — con- 
cerning the value then and the value now of the interpretations of 
Christianity by Paul and by John. The indispensable worth of these 
interpretations for their times I do not myself question, and hence I 
would reverently recognize the hand of the divine providence in their 
production. The present value of the spirit that breathes through 
them, and that found in them for the time the most appropriate 
embodiment, we must rate very high indeed. But the valuations that 
different minds will put upon those great creations of religious experi- 
ence and reflection, the letters of Paul and the gospel and epistles of 
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John, are bound to go widely apart; and it is unfortunate to make our 
Christian religion rest on various foundations, and not on one corner- 
stone. It must surely be agreed that it is in the region we have 
more fully traversed that the surest things in our Christian founda- 
tions are to be found; and it will surely in the end be recognized that 
in these clearest teachings of Jesus we find what is newest, most 
characteristic, most fundamental in the Christian faith. 

That these are the surest things and most free from the charge 
of historical uncertainty scarcely needs to be argued. What Jesus 
thought and taught about himself, and what were the sources and 
what was the value of the thoughts of Paul and of John about him, 
we can make out, if at all, only by difficult historical researches and 
by careful reflection. We must restate and elaborate in words of 
our own, and each in his own way, the evidence of the documents 
on such questions. On the other hand, the teachings of Jesus which 
we have reviewed cannot be put in any other words so clear and 
strong, so self-evident and persuasive, as the words of Jesus in the 
gospels. The advantage of this fact is obvious, and the fact is added 
proof that we are on a path that may lead learned and unlearned, 
bond and free, in harmony toward one goal. 

But if the first objection, that of historical uncertainty, is not 
valid against this return to Christ, does it also escape the other objec- 
tions stated at the outset ? The second was that the Christian gospel 
is not given in the teachings of Jesus, but only in his death and resur- 
rection. But the teachings of Jesus, we have found, do contain 
the gospel. His teachings are by no means only a new law, but 
reveal and impart no less the divine grace and salvation. If the 
Sermon on the Mount were only a law, the old and still current 
Jewish objection to it would be valid. It is, they tell us, not a prac- 
ticable law. It is ideal to the point of impossibility. To love one's 
enemy is not a possible law. The highest and best law is the Old 
Testament precept not to do harm, but rather to do good to one's 
enemies. To resist not evil, to turn the other cheek, is a precept of 
weakness or of fanaticism, and would be only disastrous in its results. 
The Jewish Golden Rule, "What thou hatest do to no one," is a 
truer and more useful law than the positive formulation of it by Jesus. 
Now, it is true that the Jewish law can be embodied in statutes 
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and enforced by the courts, while that of Jesus cannot. It is only 
when we see that it is not in that sense a law that the law of Jesus 
justifies itself to reason and conscience. The teaching of Jesus is 
not law, but gospel. It is a revelation of the Father and a summons 
to sonship. His new law cannot be — was not meant to be — observed 
in the legal way, as a thing commanded, or with the legal motive, to 
secure a promised reward. His impracticable precepts were meant 
to create an atmosphere, to illustrate an attitude toward God and 
man and life. In spite of its triteness and the danger of cant in its 
use, we must constantly fall back upon the word "spirit," in con- 
trast to "letter," as the best expression for the character of his speech; 
and the spirit of his words, even when they have the form of com- 
mand, is full of grace and abounding in life. The gospel of the 
divine fatherhood, of forgiveness and newness of life, is fully given 
in the words of Jesus. That his death and resurrection were neces- 
sary in order to give power to his gospel, and send it forth conquering, 
may easily be believed; but it is more important to assent to its truth 
than to agree as to the means needed to make it prevail. 

One objection remains. The return to Christ, it is said, is incon- 
sistent with the principle of development, with that growth and 
change that are as essential to life in religion as in all things human. 
This objection relates to the yoke which it is feared the return to 
Christ will put upon the intellect, as the second objection was the 
fear of putting a yoke upon will and conduct. Here again the objec- 
tion would be valid if the return to Christ meant bondage to the letter 
of his words. But this would be no true return to him. What 
religion requires, and what we find when we draw near to Jesus, is 
not an intellectual definition of God and duty, but an experience 
that awakens in us our dulled sense of God, a person who calls forth 
in us a living trust and sends us forth upon our duty with a compelling 
motive and a glowing heart. It is vision and power, not knowledge 
and rule, that we need and find. If the return to Jesus means for 
us, not the knowledge that God is a Father, but the living realiza- 
tion that he is our Father and we his sons; if it means, not the 
declaration that love is the supreme law, but the experience of love 
as a power conquering sin, arming for service, sending us upon its 
own tasks with joy; then it will not be open to the charge that it 
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checks progress and restrains the onward movement of human 
thought and life. 

It is surely unnecessary to defend the return to Christ against 
those who declare that it means the obligation to adopt all the ideas 
which he may have shared with his age and which the progress of 
knowledge has left behind — ideas regarding the constitution of the 
world and the order of nature, the origin of the Old Testament 
books, and the course of Israel's history; or even conceptions as to 
the time and mode of the future coming of the kingdom of God. 
There could be no more unpardonable perversity than that of one 
who could set forth the current ideas of Jesus' time about angels 
and demons, about first things and last things, about history and 
sacred Scriptures; and then affirm that, since Jesus shared these 
views, they make up that teaching of his to which we are bidden to 
return. To all this it is enough to reply that it is not the science of 
Jesus, but his religion, to which a return is urged. It should not be 
too hard for us to apply such distinctions to the Bible, and even to 
the words of Jesus, as we make either consciously or instinctively, 
in our reading of other books, distinctions between form and sub- 
stance, between symbol and reality, between the temporary and the 
abiding, between the explanations of science and the value-judgments 
of religion. 

The truth of the gospel which Jesus taught does not depend on 
the fact that he taught it. Its power is indeed incomparably hight- 
ened by his example in life and death. For us its most convincing 
demonstration is its embodiment in him. But we ourselves are 
divinely taught to love one another. Our higher nature responds 
to a religion in which love is exalted and set upon the throne of God, 
and made for man that duty which is liberty as well as law. We 
need the Christ, not to overrule us against our nature, but to enable 
us to know our better selves and to trust our higher nature. We 
need him to enlist our purest emotions on the side of our highest 
ideals. We need him to call forth our enthusiasm for the reign of 
God and righteousness, to kindle our joy in self-denial. We are 
not in danger of putting too strongly our need of his primacy and 
leadership, of his example and command. We need him as the 
revealer of God and of eternal life, although what he reveals lies 
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hidden in the depths of our own heart. We need him as redeemer, 
although the redemption he brings is God's eternal redemption, 
proceeding out of his unchanging nature. 

May we not say, then, that it is only against misconceived efforts 
to return to Christ that objections have force? It is God whom 
Christ revealed, whose will he declared and did. To the vision of 
God, to obedient, trustful, communion with God, to the oneness of 
love with God, to eternal life with God, he would show his disciples 
the way. The only right ground on which the summons to return to 
Christ can rest, is the conviction that we may still best return to God 
through him. And those who seek and find God in Christ will not 
find the way blocked by historical difficulties. They will not find that 
he is unable to lead them all the way to God, nor will they find that 
the God to whom he leads them is one whose greater works are in 
the past. The God of Jesus Christ is one who works even until 
now; one who not only was, but is and is to come. 



